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first appearance in 1573. Gascoigne's Italianate Kenilworth
Festivities of 1575 was an accepted pattern. The same
influences crowd in upon such mythological plays as Midas
and Campaspe as upon the pastoral. Olympus is a court,
not a pantheon, and the stylised, bloodless beings assemble
to tell the same type of intricate tale as in Euphues and the
Italian remodelling of classical texts. Lyly's plays do not
contain a single dramatic element or scene, and the char-
acters saunter in and out of the acts and their arbitrary
subdivisions in the same desultory fashion as in Euphues they
wander from one conference room to another. The Italian
Marinists and Petrarchists drew up the same regulations for
the subsequent Euphuistic style as the Italian comedy and
novella exported subject-matter and spirit for the form and
treatment of Euphues and the Plays. Even Lyly's inveterate
punning of atheist with Athens, liver with lover, nature with
nurture, and in hundreds of other examples is derived almost
verbatim from his English-Italian schoolmasters. So ob-
sequiously are the specialised tricks of Euphuism copied
from Bembo's, Boccaccio's, and others' use of the parallel
clause, the rhetorical question, the cluster of similes, the
alliterated antithesis and the rest, and so frequently does the
Euphuist employ terms and phrases that are meaningless
except in their Italian sense, that Euphues itself and the
Plays with it become little more than compilations from
Italian sources. Their structure, mentality, choice of theme,
and verbal technique make such trifling divergences from
their originals that it would be hard to find a single mutation
in the whole body of Lyly's work. He was loaded with
repeated commendations from his disciples for his classical
learning. But his reader is too often struck by the flourish
with which he uses Latin speech (" summa totalis " for
" sum total" in the letter to Queen Elizabeth, is an
example), not to be suspicious of the length and breadth of
Lyly's erudition. The probability is that he knew no more
Latin than Shakespeare himself, who made considerably less
parade of what he did know. He got his classics from the
Italians, and he got his Italian from the English translators.
Give him all and more than his due; say that his characters
are abstract and lifeless because they are idealised; that it is
illegitimate to demand action and movement from a world
of manners or a discussion play; that literary inventors are
second-rate and Shakespeare took all his stories at second-
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